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Political Anti-Fascism in the German 
Democratic Republic 


In 1961 the East German writer, Hedda Zinner, wrote a stage play, 
Ravensbriicker Ballade (the ‘Ballad of Ravensbriick’).' This anti-fascist play 
was a homage to the approximately 132,000 female prisoners who were 
interned in this concentration camp and the more than 70 outer camps 
during the second world war.’ It is based on fact and tells of the rescue of the 
prisoner, Wera. The remarkable feature of this play is that the situation in 
Ravensbriick concentration camp is described in a very realistic way. For 
example, it tells of the tension between the so-called ‘criminal’ and ‘political’ 
prisoners. The play was praised in East Germany not only by the media, but 
also by the general public. Maybe the painful recognition of many survivors 
was a reason for this appreciation. 

In connection with the fortieth anniversary of the capitulation of the Third 
Reich, a version of Ravensbriicker Ballade was prepared for East German tele- 
vision in 1985. Suddenly, however, orders were issued from political superiors 
to stop the production. What had happened since its first performance in 1961 
to justify the play’s suppression? It became evident that Otto Funke, chairman 
of the East German ‘Committee of anti-fascist resistance fighters’, had used his 
influence to stop the TV production. Funke argued that the role of the ‘non- 
political’ and ‘anti-social’ prisoners was over-emphasized. According to 
Funke, the play also gave too much prominence to the fact that a political 
prisoner collapsed under pressure from the SS and committed treason, while 
an ‘anti-social’ prisoner behaved heroically. Finally, he claimed that the SS was 
presented in too broad a light. 

Hedda Zinner argued in vain that she had researched very thoroughly, and 
that hero-worship was the worst enemy of the heroic. Her protest, however, 
appeared to be of no use, and the suppression of the play was upheld. This 
censorship in 1985 of an anti-fascist stage play that had been praised in 1961 


I wish to dedicate this article to my friend and teacher, Professor Paul Valkenburgh, in honour of 
his retirement. 


1 = See K. Jarmatz, Ravensbriicker Ballade oder Faschismusbewialtigung in der DDR (Berlin 
1992). 

2 At least 20,000, but probably nearer 40,000 male prisoners were also interned in Ravens- 
briick and the outer camps. The number of people who died in this concentration camp is esti- 
mated at between 50,000 and 92,000. B. Faulenbach, a.o., Empfehlungen zur Neukonzeption der 
brandenburgischen Gedenkstatten (January 1992), 39. 
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reflects the East German evolution from a legitimate to a legitimatizing anti- 
fascism. The idea of anti-fascism was sacrificed little by little on the altar of 
ideology. In East Germany the political victims of National Socialism — i.e. 
the party communists — had finally become irreproachable heroes, assigned 
the task of legitimatizing the Communist Party, the Sozialistische Einheits- 
partei Deutschlands (SED) and the DDR. The non-party communist victims of 
the Third Reich, however, had to remain in the background. 

The government of the DDR made no attempt to deny this policy. On the 
contrary, on 24 August 1983, the SED, in a resolution with regard to a 
reorganization of the Mahn und Gedenkstdatten (i.e. memorials) Buchenwald 
and Ravensbriick, issued the following instruction: 


Former German women of Ravensbriick are honoured for their co-operation during the anti- 
fascist democratic revolution, and the building of socialism in the DDR, and also for fighting 
for the preservation and safeguarding of the peace. The anti-fascist basis of the DDR as a 
socialist state of working men and farmers is emphasized.° 


That the East German authorities saw former concentration camps above all 
in relation to their own political doctrine and not in connection with ‘non- 
political’ victims also became evident in September 1984, when 20 lesbians 
were on their way to visit the former concentration camp of Ravensbriick. 
They were heckled by members of the East German secret service and en route 
from the railway station to the former camp they were arrested and put in 
trucks, charged with ‘unlawful assembly’.* The Jawful interpretation of and 
association with anti-fascism in East Germany had become an exclusively 
party affair. 

However, shortly after the end of the second world war, anti-fascism took 
On a positive meaning. It emphasized the struggle of people, including many 
German Communist Party members, against National Socialism. Indeed, the 
German party communists did make huge sacrifices in their fight against the 
nazi régime. In the eastern part of Germany that was occupied by the Red 
Army, anti-fascism was even looked upon as one of the major roots of the East 
German raison d’état.’ 

Immediately after 1945, anti-fascism was not yet a loaded word. Even in the 
Federal Republic of Germany (BRD), the concept of anti-fascism was used by 
parliamentary parties.‘ At this time the idea of anti-fascism was very much 
alive: not only among party communists, but also in humanist and liberal 
circles, especially in the groups of German intellectuals who returned to 


3 = Jarmatz, op. cit., 67. 

4B. Siegler, Auferstanden aus Ruinen ... Rechtsextremismus in der DDR (Berlin 1991), 81. 

5 Walter Wimmer argued for example: ‘Anti-fascism . . . belongs to the strongest traditions of 
the DDR. It forms a constituent element of our socialist state.’ W. Wimmer, ‘Geschichtliche 
Wurzeln des Werdens und Wachsens unserer Republik’, Eimbeit, no. 2, 1984, 105-10; here 109. 
6 Texte zur Inneren Sicherheit. Rechtsextremismus in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland. 
Aktueller Stand, Presse- und Informationsamt der Bundesregierung. Der Bundesminister des 
Inneren (Bonn, 1991) 120. 
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Germany and wanted to build a better country in an effort to overcome the 
evils of the past. However, this positive connotation of anti-fascism was 
politically manipulated by the SED, especially after 1948-9. But even in May 
1945, at the beginning of the ‘anti-fascist democratic revolution’ (1945- 
49/50), the future leader of the East German state, Walter Ulbricht, told 
Wolfgang Leonhard, one of his collaborators: ‘It is quite obvious. It has to 
look democratic, but we must have everything firmly in our hands.’’ This was 
the beginning of the end of legitimate anti-fascism; legitimatizing anti-fascism 
had begun. 

In East German reasoning this meant, for example, that history taught that 
the DDR was a praiseworthy and necessary result of the war against National 
Socialism. Although hardly 1 per cent of the East German population con- 
sisted of veteran anti-fascist resistance fighters, this group formed the leading 
ideological élite. It was the same group that proclaimed itself Sieger der 
Geschichte (victors of history). The memory of the resistance against National 
Socialism in the DDR quickly stiffened to a ritual, and this cult also became a 
compulsory part of education. 

Anti-fascist education was put into practice in a sometimes rather rigorous 
way. In school, for example, young children were more or less ‘stimulated’ to 
visit former concentration camps. But compulsory meetings with anti-fascist 
veterans, and massive processions of the Junge Pioniere, also in former 
concentration camps, were part of the anti-fascist ceremony, too. In juvenile 
literature, the heritage of anti-fascism was present. An example of this was the 
book by Dieter Noll, Die Abenteuer des Werner Holt.’ This described the 
adventures of a boy who stayed in the Hitler Youth and became a soldier 
during the last two years of the war. The story contributed to ‘proletarian’ and 
‘anti-fascist’ education and had a politically correct moral. Not surprisingly, 
some pupils did rebel against this kind of compulsory literature and may, in 
protest against socialism in the DDR, have sympathized with the supposedly 
heroic side of the Third Reich. Some pupils simply have been curious to know 
how Adolf Hitler looked, since photos of Hitler were undesirable in history 
teaching in East Germany. 

Of course, in many cases this education had the desired result — not in the 
ideological, but in the ethical sense: youngsters understood that the Third 
Reich had been an evil power. However, some effects of this anti-fascist 
agitation and propaganda were probably also partly counter-productive. It 
was self-evident, in a way, that one could oppose the party and the state 
through ‘sabotage’ of the anti-fascist cult. So some youngsters became latent 
‘anti-anti-fascists’. 

Closely connected with the ‘anti-fascist battle’ was the constant praise of the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, the Soviet Union had liberated the German people from 


7 |W. Leonhard, Die Revolution entlaft ihre Kinder (Frankfurt/Main 1976), 294. 

8 D.Noll, Die Abenteuer des Werner Holt. Roman einer Jugend, Volk und Wissen (East Berlin 
1983). In 1964 a version of this book was dramatized for East German television by Joachim 
Kunert. 
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the ‘fascist’ yoke. But this new freedom manifested itself in East Germany in 
the shape of an omnipresent dictatorship. For many, this kind of anti-fascism 
became a gift from the conqueror. The DDR presented itself from the very 
beginning as the only true anti-fascist state on German soil. The East German 
state and its people were more or less officially declared co-victors of the 
second world war. In the East German situation one could not speak of an 
‘incapacity to mourn’, as Alexander and Margarete Mitscherlich’? had once 
said of the West German situation, but rather of an official prohibition to do 
so. Sincere East German anti-fascists, who, for example, were concerned about 
right-wing violence among youngsters in the DDR, were sometimes watched 
by the secret service, the Ministerium fir Staatssicherheit (MFS). The SED’s 
reasoning was very simple and logical: ‘He who gets excited about this, 
worries also about other things’, a co-worker of Neues Forum once explained 
to me. 

Officially, fascism did not exist in East Germany, and the term ‘National 
Socialism’ was not heard very often. Usually, for example in literature, there 
was talk of ‘fascism’ or ‘German fascism’ rather than ‘socialism’, which might 
have discredited state ‘socialism’. The nature of National Socialism had never 
really been fathomed by the SED authorities, because it had principally been 
defined as an economic phenomenon. It was the party communist Georgi 
Dimitroff who had defined National Socialism in 1935 when he said that if 
fascism came to power, it would be ‘the open terroristic dictatorship of the 
most reactionary, most chauvinistic, most imperialistic elements of the 
monetary capital’.’° This purely materialistic definition by the Comintern 
remained the official paraphrase of National Socialism until 1989. 

The East German party communists held the view that the economic 
organization of a society — its substructure — determined its superstructure. 
The SED started from the principle that National Socialism would disappear 
when, and if, the economy was organized in a party communist way. But, by 
doing so, they by-passed for the greater part the intangible aspects of the 
National Socialist heritage. Nevertheless, in the beginning, the Communist 
Party, the Kommunistische Partei Deutschlands (KPD), was fully aware of the 
psychological consequences of the Third Reich. The elimination of nazi racism 
had even been a particularly important item on the agenda for the German 
party communists. In the summons of the Central Committee of the KPD in 
1945 the following regulation had been incorporated: ‘Juridical equality for all 
citizens irrespective of race, and the most severe punishment for all utterances 
of race-hatred’."! 

On 1 July 1946, the Sowjetische Besatzungszone (SBZ) (Soviet Occupation 


9  A.and M. Mitscherlich, Die Unfahigkeit zu tranern (Minchen 1988). 

10 Worterbuch der Geschichte, A—-K (East Berlin 1984), 290. This definition was put into words 
for the first time during the Thirteenth Plenary Assembly of the Executive in 1933 and later, in 
1935, during the Seventh World Congress of the Comintern. 

11 From the summons of the Central Committee of the KPD of 11 June 1945 in Geschichte. 
Lehrbuch fir Klasse 10 (East Berlin 1985), 55. 
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Zone) issued a proclamation regarding the teaching of history. It stated that 
pupils should be taught ‘the causes of the most recent catastrophe that are 
rooted deeply in our history’. The first commandment for the teaching of 
history was to ‘safeguard’ the subject against ‘every deformation, falsification, 
and above all mystification of National Socialist historiography and race- 
ideology’. This followed naturally from the Potsdam Agreement in which the 
Allies had stipulated that the NSDAP and its branches should be destroyed. 
Further, there should be guarantees ‘in order that it could not be resurrected in 
any shape or in any manner; one should guard against all nazi and militaristic 
action and propaganda’.” 

In the SBZ, and later on in the DDR, war criminals were sternly treated in 
the years immediately after the second world war, when the Sowjetische 
Militadradministration in Deutschland (SMAD) (Soviet Military Administra- 
tion in Germany) adhered closely to the conditions of the Potsdam Agreement. 
In so doing, they were acting in accordance with the diktat that: 


War criminals and those who took part in the planning or the realization of nazi measures 
that resulted in atrocities or war crimes, must be arrested and brought before a court of 
justice. Nazi leaders, influential nazi followers and the leading executives of nazi organs and 
organizations, who pose a danger to the occupation and its aims, should be arrested and 
interned. All members of the Nazi Party, who took part more than nominally in its 
operations, and all other persons who are hostile to Allied aims, must be removed from 
public and semi-public offices and from responsible positions in important private enter- 
prises."* 


During and after the anti-fascist democratic revolution on the territory of the 
DDR until 1965, 12,807 persons were sentenced for nazi and war crimes — 
118 were sentenced to death; 231 to life imprisonment, and 3,171 were 
sentenced to imprisonment for more than ten years.'’ Before the official end of 
denazification on 10 March 1948, 520,734 former members of the NSDAP 
had been removed from their professions." 

These figures are indeed impressive. However, there was no talk of official 
joint responsibility with the second German state for what happened during 
the Third Reich. The responsible persons were — according to the formula 
‘Our Goethe, your Mengele’ — to be found exclusively in the Federal 
Republic. Indeed, it was not so difficult to point out personal continuities 
between nazi Germany and the BRD. The DDR continually confronted 
Adenauer with this. But on 12 May 1960, the West German Chancellor struck 


12. Lebrplane fiir die Grund- und Oberschulen in der Sowjetischen Besatzungszone Deutsch- 
lands, 1 July 1946 (Berlin), 3 and 4. 

13‘ T. Assheuer and H. Sarkowicz, Rechtsradikale in Deutschland. Die alte und die neue Rechte 
(Miinchen, 1992), 11. | 

14 Ibid., 109, 110. 

15  W. Wippermann, ‘Antifaschismus in der DDR: Wirklichkeit und Ideologie’, Beitrage zum 
Thema Widerstand, 16, Informationszentrum Berlin. Gedenk- und Bildungsstatte Stauffenberg- 
strasse (West Berlin 1980), 2. 

16 Siegler, op. cit., 102. 
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back in a way painful to the DDR. The Adenauer administration issued a 
bulletin entitled “The man without conscience’. Ulbricht as an unqualified 
judge — only a red dictatorship in place of the brown. A remarkable past." In 
this bulletin the Adenauer administration made clear that many former nazis 
had made careers in the DDR. This was especially true in occupations where 
there was a labour shortage, but it also pointed out that several former 
National Socialist scholars and artists had found safety in East Germany. 
However, it was especially remarkable that some Communist Party members, 
including senior staff executives, had a questionable National Socialist past. 
The bulletin mentioned, among others, 56 former NSDAP members who sat in 
the East German Volkskammer, the parliament, that was elected on 16 
November 1958. 

The so-called ‘research commission of free lawyers’ listed in a publication 
the names of 220 former National Socialists who filled political or public 
positions in the DDR. Among them were persons who had become members 
of the NSDAP in the years before Hitler came to power in 1933. This still 
incomplete list included the names of 15 rectors, 2 acting rectors and 26 pro- 
fessors of universities and colleges. But former National Socialists were also 
represented in the diplomatic service and the press. The Adenauer bulletin 
described the case of Arno von Lenski — a source of some embarrassment. In 
the DDR he was a general and deputy of the Volkskammer. In the Third Reich 
he had been an assessor of the Volksgerichtshof, the highest legal authority of 
National Socialism. Several times he had appended his signature to death 
sentences. Von Lenski, who had also been a general under Hitler, was captured 
by the Soviets during the war. In captivity he became a member of the 
Nationalkomitee ‘Freies Deutschland’, that was a political tool of the Red 
Army. Ulbricht conferred several high orders upon von Lenski, including the 
‘Medal for fighters against fascism 1933/45’. Another case was that of Ernst 
Grossmann who was decorated in the DDR as ‘Hero of work’. Until 1959, 
according to the Adenauer bulletin, Grossmann had been a member of the 
central committee of the SED. In the Third Reich he was an SS Unterschar- 
fibrer and guard in the concentration camp of Sachsenhausen. 

But there were other important publications that showed there were 
personal continuities between the DDR and the Third Reich. For example, on 
6 September 1968 Simon Wiesenthal published a report entitled ‘The same 
language: First for Hitler — now for Ulbricht’,* with regard to the outbreak of 
the Arab-Israeli war of 1967. The official stand of the Eastern bloc during the 
Six Day War was pronouncedly pro-Arab and anti-Israel. However, it struck 
Wiesenthal that the news service of the DDR was particularly partial and anti- 


17 Bulletin des Presse- und Informationsamtes der Bundesregierung, ‘Mann ohne Gewissen’. 
Ulbricht als unbefugter Richter—Die rote Diktatur liste nur die braune ab. Eine bemerkenswerte 
Vergangenheit, 12 May 1960, No. 89, 875-6. 

18 S. Wiesenthal, ‘Die gleiche Sprache: Erst fiir Hitler—jetzt fiir Ulbricht’. Pressekonferenz von 
Simon Wiesenthal am 6. September 1968 in Wien. Eine Dokumentation der Deutschland- 
Berichte. Jiidisches Dokumentationszentrum, Simon Wiesenthal Centre, Vienna. 
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Israeli. Wiesenthal noticed that the words used in the DDR’s press and 
propaganda deviated from the commentary of other socialist countries. Some 
utterances even corresponded literally with remarks in former National 
Socialist newspapers and journals. Very soon it became evident that the anti- 
Israeli articles in the East German press had been written by the same persons 
who, during the Third Reich, had published articles about the ‘Jewish peril’. 
On 14 July 1967, for example, a cartoon appeared in the Berliner Zeitung, 
depicting a flying Moshe Dayan, with his hands stretched out toward Gaza 
and Jerusalem. Next to him stood Adolf Hitler in an advanced state of decom- 
position. He encouraged Dayan with the words: ‘Carry on, colleague Dayan!’ 
According to Wiesenthal, it appeared that there were even groups of nazis 
among the editorial staff of newspapers like Neues Deutschland and Deutsche 
Aussenpolitik. : 

Wiesenthal lists several examples: Dr Richard Arnold in 1968 was 
general editor of Der nationale Demokrat, the newspaper of the National- 
Demokratische Partei Deutschlands. In the DDR he was a well-to-do man, 
who received a prestigious decoration, the Vaterlandischer Verdienstorden 
(Order of Merit for the Fatherland). Arnold became a member of the NSDAP 
on 1 April 1933. From 1939 to 1945 he worked for the Reichsministerium fiir 
Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung (Ministry for Science and Public 
Education) in Berlin. As he stated in his curriculum vitae for the NSDAP, he 
was ‘responsible for the total Entjudung’ (the expulsion of Jews) from German 
cultural life. ‘This Entjudung’ wrote Arnold, ‘has to be executed not only with 
regard to personnel — i.e. the expulsion of all Jews and servants of Jews from 
the sciences and public education. It is more a matter of the eradication of 
every trace of Judengeist (Jewish spirit) from German culture.’ Kurt Herwart 
Ball was another journalist working for the East German NDPD press. In 
1968 he also collaborated with the DDR’s bureau of propaganda. Ball became 
a member of the NSDAP on 1 May 1933, and was general editor of the SS 
journal Hammer for a long time. His books were praised in 1936 as ‘fighting 
pamphlets of the northern spirit’. Johannes Caspar was editor of the DDR 
newspaper Mitteldeutsche Neueste Nachrichten. As an editor of the Wald- 
heimer Tagblatt, Caspar had defended the Nuremberg racial laws as a 
‘necessary surgical mode of treatment’. In 1968 Dr Karlheinz Gerstner was a 
top-ranking reporter with the Berliner Zeitung. In 1963 he received the 
Verdienstmedaille der DDR, the Order of Merit of the DDR. Gerstner also 
became a member of the NSDAP on 1 May 1933. During the war he wrote, 
among other things, a brochure entitled Verniggertes Frankreich. 

Another publication concerning personal continuities between nazi 
Germany and the DDR that deserves attention is Braunbuch DDR, published 
in 1981 by Olaf Kappelt. This book contains a list of 900 former National 
Socialists with careers in the DDR.” 

During the 1950s, the integration of some former chief executives with 


19 O.Kappelt, Braunbuch DDR. Nazis in der DDR (Berlin 1981). 
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an NSDAP past was probably facilitated by the anti-Zionism that became part 
of official East German party doctrine at the beginning of that decade. 
According to the East German translation of the complete works of Stalin, 
Stalin Werke, published in East Berlin in 1950, Zionism was a ‘reactionary 
nationalistic movement that had its followers among the Jewish bourgeoisie, 
the intellectual élite and the backward strata of the Jewish mass of workers. 
The Zionists strove for the isolation of the Jewish mass of workers from the 
collective struggle of the proletariat.” 

But there was another, more international, immediate reason for the anti- 
Zionist course upon which the East German government embarked at the 
beginning of the 1950s — the accusations against the leading Czechoslovak 
party functionary, Slansky. Slansky and his so-called ‘group’ were accused in 
1952 of a ‘Zionist conspiracy’. On 20 December 1952, the Central Committee 
of the SED proclaimed the ‘lessons from the trial against the group of plotters 
around Slansky’. In this proclamation, the Central Committee of the SED 
issued the following statement: 


Sailing under the Jewish nationalistic flag, and disguised as a Zionist organization and as 
diplomats of the American vassal government of Israel, these American agents practised their 
trade. From the Morgenthau—Acheson Plan that was revealed during the trial in Prague it 
appears unmistakably that American imperialism organizes and supports its espionage and 
sabotage activities in the People’s republics via the State of Israel with the assistance of 
Zionist organizations.”! 


There was, next to anti-Zionism, another reason which may have facilitated 
the integration of some former NSDAP members into East German society. In 
fact, Communist Party members and National Socialists had once been allies. 
The Adenauer bulletin refers not unjustly to this monstrous alliance. Ulbricht, 


20 J. Stalin, Werke, vol. 2 (Berlin 1950), 364. 

21 Lehren aus dem Prozef§ gegen das Verschworerzentrum Slansky. Beschluf$ des Zentral- 
komitees der Sozialistischen Einheitspartei Deutschlands, 20 December 1952 in Hermann Matern, 
Uber die Durchfiihrung des Beschlusses des ZK der SED ‘Lehren aus dem Prozef gegen das 
Verschworerzentrum Slansky’, 13. Tagung des Zentralkomitees der Sozialistischen Einheitspartei 
Deutschlands 13-14 May 1953, 48-70, here 51. In the same resolution, the German communist 
Paul Merker was accused of being an agent of Zionism, who acted ‘in the same way as the 
criminals in Czechoslovakia’. Merker, who during his exile in Mexico from 1942 to 1946 took the 
fate of the Jews to heart, had demanded restitution payments from the German state for Jewish 
Germans. The German Democratic Republic neither acceded to this demand nor thanked him for 
his efforts. The resolution stated: 


It can no longer be doubted that Merker is an agent of the US financial oligarchy, whose demand for 
compensation for Jewish properties is only designed to infiltrate US financial capital into Germany. That 
is the real reason for his Zionism. . .. He demands the displacement of German national wealth with the 
words: ‘The compensation for the harm that has been done to Jewish citizens will be given both to those 
who return and to those who want to stay abroad’. Merker illicitly transformed the maximum profits 
squeezed out of German and foreign workers by monopoly capitalists into alleged property of the Jewish 
people. In reality ‘Aryanization’ of this capital merely transferred the profits of ‘Jewish’ monopoly 
capitalists to ‘Aryan’ monopoly capitalists. 


Ibid., 55 and 56. 
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the man to whom Adenauer had dedicated his bulletin, had been described 
early on by many communists, including the pre-war leader of the KPD, Ernst 
Thalmann, as an ‘ice-cold apparatchik’ and a ‘man without conscience’. The 
bulletin of the West German government blamed Ulbricht for, among other 
things, his ‘lack of character’. Ulbricht had emphatically defended the pact 
between Hitler and Stalin of 23 August 1939 up until the outbreak of war 
between Germany and the Soviet Union. This alliance had led to desperation, 
and sometimes even suicide, among communists. It was pure treason of the 
idea of anti-fascism. In the Comintern newspaper Die Welt of 9 February 1940 
that appeared in Stockholm, Ulbricht wrote with reference to this German-— 
Soviet alliance: ‘Many workers who desire socialism, particularly welcome the 
pact because it reinforces the friendship with the great country of socialism.’ 
The real enemy, on the other hand, was, for Ulbricht, Great Britain. In the 
same article he argued: 


Both the German people and those peoples who are admitted to the German multinational 
state [the occupied territories! — JHB], must make the [following — JHB] choice: not to join 
with English high finance in favour of the extension of the war and a new Versailles, but with 
the Soviet Union for peace, for national independence and friendship between all peoples. 
The working class, the farmers and the working intellectuals of Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland will be the strongest guarantee of the Soviet-German alliance 
and the defeat of the English plan. 


The struggle against National Socialism had to be stopped. The enemy was, as 
Ulbricht told émigré KPD organizations, ‘rapacious British imperialism’.” 

From his exile in Moscow, Ulbricht collaborated in the liquidation of 
rebellious communists on the home front. He did this by planting certain 
circular letters in the hands of Himmler’s Gestapo. In Moscow, Ulbricht 
managed to discredit German communists who had fled to the Soviet Union, 
some of whom were extradited to Germany. This was the fate which met, 
among others, Margarete Buber-Neumann, one of the survivors of Ravens- 
briick concentration camp. After the war she told of German communists who 
were killed as the result of Ulbricht’s actions. The former editor of the Rote 
Fahne and member of the Central Committee, Hugo Eberlein, also affirmed 
that Ulbricht, with the help of the Soviet secret military police, the GPU, had 
parted with ‘all party friends who had called the pact between Stalin and 
Hitler a “shameful betrayal of the international proletariat” ’.*> Maybe the 
memory of the alliance between party communists and National Socialists was 
one of the reasons why former National Socialists sometimes were able to 
integrate with comparative ease into East German society. In any case, it 
relativized the idea of anti-fascism in a very strong way. 


22 Quotation in the Adenauer bulletin. See also Walter Ulbricht, ‘Hilferding iiber den “Sinn des 
Krieges”’, Die Welt, Zeitschrift fiir Politik, Wirtschaft und Arbeiterbewegung, Stockholm, no. 6, 9 
February 1940, 135-7; Hermann Weber, Der deutsche Kommunismus. Dokumente (Koln, Berlin 
1963); here ‘Walter Ulbricht zum Stalin-Hitler-Pakt’, 364—7, especially 366 and 367. 

23 = Ibid. 
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However, neither the anti-Zionism of the 1950s nor the memory of the pact 
between Hitler and Stalin were the main reasons why former National 
Socialists could sometimes integrate easily into the DDR. The main reason was 
that the Soviet Russian and East German authorities — especially Walter 
Ulbricht, who played an important role in the ‘Anti-Fascist Democratic 
Revolution’ — understood at an early date that they needed a safety net for 
some former National Socialist trained executives. To avoid losing people 
valuable to the machinery of production, the Soviet Russian authorities issued 
proclamation No. 201 on 16 August 1947. This asserted that the distinction 
had to be made between ‘nazi activists’ and ‘former nominal members’ of the 
NSDAP. On 10 March 1948, denazification was officially ended in East 
Germany, and ex-National Socialists got a political party of their own: on 16 
June 1948, the National Demokratische Partei Deutschlands (NDPD) was 
established. The East German ‘Dictionary of History’ argues that in this party 
‘members of the working class of the population’ were organized. The NDPD, 
according to the dictionary, came into being ‘in the Anti-Fascist Democratic 
Revolution as a democratic lower-middle-class party’ and ‘developed into a 
public force of the socialist revolution in the DDR’. The NDPD members 
‘learned the lessons of the past, and broke with fascism and imperialism’.” 
Unfortunately, however, these ‘lessons of the past’ sometimes took exceptional 
shapes. In their party programme of June 1951 the NDPD argued, for 
example: 


America violated the Treaty of Potsdam and plunged us Germans with malice prepense into 
the biggest national distress of our history. . .. But the American war may and shall not take 
place! Germany must live! That’s why we National Democrats demand: the Americans to 
America. Germany for the Germans! The Federal Republic of Germany is a child of national 
treason. ... That’s why we National Democrats demand: German unity over the head of the 
government of national treason in Bonn, as a basis for peace, independence and prosperity 
for our entire German fatherland.” 


These were remarkable words for new ‘anti-fascists’ who had ‘learned the 
lessons of the past’. 

Obviously it was not true that the DDR was the best example of an ‘anti- 
fascist’ state. In reality, the idea of anti-fascism in East Germany was quickly 
eroded. In political practice, ‘anti-fascism’ was a slogan pressed into the 
service of the party and the state. Anti-fascism was a foundation myth” that 
asserted an identity, but actually it was simply watered down to become an 
instrument of class-struggle. The climax of this legitimatizing of anti-fascism 
was the building of the ‘anti-fascist protection wall’ in 1961 in Berlin. The 
official purpose was to protect the DDR against ‘fascism’ in the Federal 


24 Worterbuch der Geschichte, L-Z (East Berlin 1984), 726 and 727. 

25  Assheuer and Sarkowicz, op. cit., 112. 

26 See also J.H. Brinks, Die DDR-Geschichtswissenschaft auf dem Weg zur deutschen Einheit. 
Luther, Friedrich II und Bismarck als Paradigmen politischen Wandels (Frankfurt/New York 
1992), 92ff. Also J.H. Brinks, De rechterflank van Duitsland (Amsterdam 1994). 
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Republic, but in reality many East Germans were fleeing a totalitarian state 
that tried to legitimatize itself with the doctrine of ‘anti-fascism’. 
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